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REPORT OF THE DRAMATIC COMMITTEE. 





1. In examining the state of the laws affecting the 
interests and exhibition of the drama, your committee find 
that a considerable decline, both in the literature of the 
stage, and the taste of the public for theatrical perform- 
ances, is generally conceded. Among the causes of this 
decline, in addition to those which have been alledged, 
aud which are out of the province of the legislature to 
controul, such as the prevailing fashion of late dinner 
hours, the absence of Royal encouragement, and the sup- 
posed indisposition of some religio 3s sects to countenance 
theatrical exhibitions, your committee are of opinion that 
the uncertain administration of the laws, the slender en- 
couragement afforded to sear talent to devote its la- 
bours towards the stage, and the want of a better legal 
regulation as regards the number and distribution of 
theatres, are mainly to be considered. 

2. In respect to the licensing of theatres, your com- 
mittee are of opinion that the laws would be rendered 
more clear and effectual by gota | the sole power and 
authority to license theatres throughout the metropolis 
(as well as in places of royal residence) to the Lord 

Chamberlain; and that his—the sole—jurisdiction should 
be extended twenty miles. round London (that being the 
point at which magistrates now have the power of licensing 
theatres for the legitimate drama), And as the committee 
believe that the interests of the drama will be considerably 
advanced by the natural consequences of a fair competition 
in its representation, they recommend that the Lord Cham- 
berlain should continue a license to all the theatres licensed 
at present, whether by himself or by the magistrates. Your 
committee are also of opinion, partly from the difficulty of 
defining by clear and legal distinctions ‘the legitimate 
drama,’ and principally from the propriety of giving a full 
opening, as well to the higher as to the more humble 
orders of dramatic talent, that the proprietors and mana- 
gers of the said theatres should be allowed to exhibit, at 
their option, the legitimate drama, and all such plays as 
have received or shall receive the sanction of the censor. 

3. Your committee believe that the number of theatres 
thus licensed (although they might be more conveniently 
distributed) would suffice or the accommodation of the 
public, in the present state of feeling towards theatrical 
performances, and also for the general advantages of com- 
petition; at the same time, as theatres are intended for 
the amusement of the public, so your committee are of 
opinion that the public should have a voice in the number 
of theatres to be allowed. And your committee would, 
therefore, respectfully submit to house, that if a re- 
quisition, signed by a majority of the resident householders 
in any large and populous parish or district, be presented 
to the Chamberlain, praying for his license to a new the- 
atre in the said parish or district, the Chamberlain should 
be bound to comply with the public wish. Your cum- 
mittee are of opinion, that all abuse in the exercise of the 
license thus granted would be effectually prevented, by 
leaving to the Chamberlain the power of applying to the 
Howe Department for the summary suppression of any 


theatre which notoriously have outraged the condi- 
tions of its licenge, or the rules of public decorum. 


4. Your ttee would also recommend, that the 
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Chamberlain should possess the same power for the sum- 
mary suppression of any theatre, exhibiting any sort of 
dramatic representation, without the sanction of his li- 
cense; considering, that as the public can procure the 
license, if it approve the theatre, so any theatre not 
licensed would probably-not be less opposed to the desire 
of the public than to the provisions.of the law. 

5. With respect to the licensing of plays, your com- 
mittee would advise, in order to give full weight to the 
respons*bility of the situation, that it should be clearly 
understood that the office of the censor is held at the dis- 
cretion of the Lord Chamberlain, whose duty it would be 
to remove him, should there be any just ground for dissa- 
tisfaction as to the exercise of his functions. Your com- 
mittee would recommend some revision in the present 
system of fees to the ceusor, so (for instance) frat the 
license of a song ahd the license of a pley may not be 
indiscriminately subjected to the same ; and this 
revision is yet more desirable, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther, in consequence of the greater number of plays which, 


by the alterations proposed by your committee, would be: 
brought under the control of the censor, some abatement 


in the fees charged for each might not be reasonably made, 
without lessening the present income of the licenser. 

6. In respect to the exclusive privileges claimed by the 
two metropolitan theatres of Drury and Covent 


Garden, it appears manifest that such privileges have nei- 


ther preserved the dignity of the drama, nor, by the pre- 
sent adininistration of the laws, been of much advantage 
to the proprietors of the theatres themselves, And your 
committee, while bound to acknowledge that a lnrge 
sum has been invested in these theatres, on a belief of the 


continuation of their legal monopoly of exhibiting the 


legitimate drama, which sum, but for that belief; would 
probably not have been hazarded, are nevertheless of 
i ig that the alterations they propose are not likely to 
place the proprietors of the said theatres in a worse pecu- 
niary ~ 

existing system, 

7. In regurd to dramatic literature, it appears manifest 
that an author at present is subjected to indefensible 
hardship and injustice ; and the disparity of protection af- 
forded to the labours of the dramatic writer, when com- 
pared even with that granted to authors in any other 
branch of letters, seem alone sufficient to divert the am- 


bition of eminent and successful writers from that d * 
n-ent of intellectual exertion, Your committee, there-, 


fore, earnestly recommend that the author of a play should 
possess the same legal rights, and enjoy the same legal 
protection, as the author of any other legal production ; 
and that his perfornrance should not be | 


express arid formal consent. } 

8. By the regulations and amendments iepapropored 
in the existing system, your committee are of opinion 
that the drama will be freed from many present disad- 
vantages, and left to the fair experiment of public support. 
In regard to actors, it is allowed, even by those performers 
whose evidence favors the existing monopoly, that the 
more general exhibition of the agile drama would afford 


new schools and opportunities for their art. In regard to . 


authors, it is probable that greater variety of theatres at 
which to present, or for which to adapt, their plays, 


tion than the condition confessed under the, 


y exhibited | 
at any theatre, metropolitan or provincial, without his: 
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and a greater security in the profits derived from their 
snecess, will give new encouragement. to their ambition, 
and perhaps (if/a play is never acted without pro- 
ducing some emolument to its writer), may direct their 
attention tothe more durable, as being also the most Inera- 
tive, classes of dramatic literature ;, while, as regards the 
public, equally benefited by these ‘advantages, it is pro- 
hable that the ordinary consequences of competition, freed 
from the possibility of licentiousness by the confirmed 
control and authority of the Chamberlain, will afford con- 
venience in the number and situation of theatres, and 
cheap and good entertainment in the performances usually 
exhibited. 


[We recommend to the notice of our thea- 
trical readers, the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into matters connected with 
the present state of the drama, and of the thea- 
tres. It is ably drawn up; touches on all the 
prominent defects of the existing state of things, 
and suggests various remedies. We are not pre- 
ared to say that they will all be found effectual, 
bat there can be no doubt that the report on the 
whole will do good, and will lead to such a reform 
as will be found heneficial to theatrical interests 
generally, including those of the too-often forgotten 
public. } 


NEW ZEALANDERS. 





A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in New Zealand, 
in 1827; together with a Journal of a Residence in 
Tristan @ Acunha, an island between South America 
and the Cape of Good Hope. By Augustus Earle, 
Beagle. London: 8vo. Longman and Co. 1832, 

(Concluded.] 

Or the English Missionaries in New Zealand, Mr 
Earle gives a very unfavourable account; and as- 
surediy, from what he saw of them, and their beha- 
viour towards him and the rest of the European 
community, they do not appear to be possessed of 
the ‘ milk of human kindness.’ On the whole, from 
what Mr Earle says, we shrewdly suspect that they 
do more harm than good. Of course, it cannot be 
denied that great good might be effected by pursu- 
ing a proper plan, but this, it is certain, they are 
not doing. They set a wrong way to work, putting 
the cart before the horse: instead of commencing 
with the first and plainest principles of the Christian 
religion, and couching them in language fitted to 
savage understandings, they begin by preaching 
about the abstruse points of tie gospel, and the 
mysteries of the holy redemption ! 

Mr Farle once saw a stardy blacksmith in the 
midst of a group of savages, attempting to expound 
these things to them—‘ Perplexing his own brains, 
as well as those of his auditors, with the most in- 
comprehensible and absurd opinions.’ He reflects, 
and truly enough, bow much better the man would 
have been employed in teaching them how to weld 
® piece of iron, or to make a nail. It was found, 
on enquiry, that the greater part of these Mission- 
aries were hardy mechanics, sent out by the bene- 








volent and well intentioned people of England, to 
teach the natives the inyportance of different trades— 
a most judicious arrangement, were it acted upon. 
But, unhappily, in New Zealand, our author says, 
‘The ‘* Mechanic” Missionary only carries on his 
trade till he has every comfort around him,—his 
house finished, his garden fenced, and a strong 
blockade enclosing all, to keep off the “ Pagan” 
savages. This done, then commences the easy task 
of preaching. They collect a few ragged urchins 
of natives, whom they teach to read and write their 
own language—the English tongue being forbidden ; 
and when these children return to their families, 
they are despised by them, as being effeminate and 
useless.’—P, 60. 

Again :— ‘ 

* To the courage and enterprise of the commanders of 
whalers all credit is due for working the rapid change in 
these once bloody-minded savages, and forming safe and 
commodious harbours for their vessels to refit in: this 
have they done in a part of the world lately looked upon 
with horror. What credit soever the missionaries may 
take to themselves, or try to make their supporters in 
England believe, every man who has visited this place, 
and will speak his mind freely and disinterestedly, must 
acknowledge they have had no share in bringiog about this 
change of character; but, on the contrary, they have done 
all that in them lay, to injure the reputation of the whaler 
in the estimation of the natives. itherto they. have not 
succeeded ; their want of hospitality and kindness to their, 
own countrymen, raises a strong dislike to them in the 
minds of these unsophisticated people. According to 
their simple notions of right and wrong, they think the 
want of hospitality an unpardonable offence, and that the 


| counsel or advice of a man who shuts his door against his 
Draughtsman to his Majesty's surveying-ship, ‘the | 


neighbour, is not worthy of being attended to,’"—P. 167. 
‘It has been imagined that the residence of the mis- 
sionaries would have the effect of civilising the natives, 
and adding to the safety of ships touching here; but 
experience fully proves the fallacy of such an expectation. 
These people, abstracted by their own gloomy reflections, 
look with contempt on all who are in the pursuit of 
“worldly wealth;”’ and regard the arrival of a whaler as 
an enemy coming to interfere with the spiritual interests 
of “their flock,” as they term the inhabitants; though I 
never yet saw one proselyte of their converting. —P. 201. 
The following anecdote of missionary ignorance 
and New Zealand naiveté, is truly laughable. Only 
conceive an English bishop having such a demand 
made upon him at the conclusion of his sermon. 


‘ A missionary, in the course of his preaching to some 
natives, “began to expatiate on the torments of hell,” at 
which some of them seemed horrified, but others said, 
“they were quite sure such a place could aqnly be made 
for the white faces, for they had no men half wicked 
enough in New Zealand to be sent there ;’’ but when the 
reverend gentlemen added, with vehemence, that “all men” 
would be condemned, the savages all burst out into a loud 
laugh, declaring “they would have nothing to do with a 
God who delighted in such cruelties ; and then (as a matter 
of right) hoped the missionary would give them each a 
blanket, for having taken the trouble of listening to him 
so patiently.” ’—P. 154. 

The religion of the New Zealanders is somewhat 
curious. They believe in the existence of a great 


spirit called Atua, and say, that whilst he was fish- 
ing in his war-canal, he ‘ pulled up a large fish, 
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which instantly turned into an island; and a lizard 
came upon that, and brought up.a man out of the 
water by his long hair ; and he was the father of all 
the New Zealanders.’ The lizard is therefore held 
sacred, and forms one of their favourite subjects in 
their carvings. No order of priesthood exists amongst 
the natives; bat there is.a class of men highly re- 
spected by them, whose-business appears to be tra- 
vejling from one captain’s residence to another, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to explain away insults, 
to offer apologies, and to strive, by every means in 
their power, to establish peace between those about 
to plunge their country into the horrors of war. 
These benevolent men Mr Earle met several times, 
journeying through the country on these pacific 
missions; and-twice during his stay there, they were 
the happy means of preventing bloodshed. There 
is @ sort of religious ceremony amongst the New 
Zealanders, called tabooing ; that is, rendering any- 
thing sacred, by men appointed for that service. 
Thus, as soon as a field is finished and the seed 
sown, it is taboved, and it is death to trample over 
or disturb any part of this consecrated ground. This 
custom, though obviously of use to the natives in 
preventing waste or plunder, is of the greatest in- 
convenience to strangers, unacquainted with the 
manners of the country; for, if they enter the 
tabdoed ground, or touch anything else thus ren- 
dered sacred, should they be lucky enough to escape 
any graver punishment, they become fabooed them- 
selves, and must be fed like an infant, as their own 
hands must not touch anything that is put into their 
mouths. 

The love the New Zealanders have for the ‘ vain 
adornment ef their outward man,’ by means of 
tatooing, is well known. Here is an ‘account of a 
professor of this art-—am R.A. in his line :— 

‘ A*very ingenious artist, called Aranghic, arrived to 
carry on. this important branch of his art, which was soon 
placed in requisition, for all the mighty men in the neigh- 
bourhood were one by one under his operating hands. As 
this “ professor” was a near , nei rof mine, I fre- 

uently paid him a visit in his “ studio,” and.he returned 
the compliment whenever he had time to spare. He was 
considered by his. countrymen a perfect master in the art 
of tatgoing, and men of the highest rank and importance 
were i the habit of ‘travelling long journeys in order to 
put their skins under his skilfal hands: Indeed; so highly 
were hig works esteemed, that J have seen mony of his 
drawings exhibited even after death. A neighbour of 
mine very lately killed a chief, who had pa ipaq by 
Aranghi eciating the artist’s work so highly, 
be akioawd, the cutahaie's thighe, mel overod hiss car 
touch box with it. T was asi ished to see with what bold- 
eas and precision Aranghie dtew his designs upon the 
skin,and what beautiful ornaments he produced ; no rule 
and comp: could be more exact than the lines and 
circlés te formed.. So unrivalled is he in his profession, 
that a highly finished face. of a chief from. the bands of 
this artist, 1s as Cerone New Zealand asa head 
Gow ten , Six Thomas Lawrence is amongst us.’ 
Mr. Earle thus describes his departure from New 


“On the $iet of April, a fair wind and smooth sea 





favoured our departure. Early ‘in the morning the 
natives who were on board assured us everything would 
facilitate our passing over the bar with safety; and they 
prepared to leave the ship. When the moment ofsepara- 
tion came, it caused a great deal of emotion on both sides. 
I must confess I felt much affected when I came to’ rub 
noses, and say “ farewell” to these kind-hearted people. 
I saw them go over the ship’s side, and reflééted that I 
should never behold them more. There is falways some- 


thing repugnant to our feelings in the idea of | separating 
from any being for ever; and.as,in this nee, I felt 
assured that this was our last time of meeting, it cast a 


gloom over the pleasure the fair wind asd smooth sea 
would otherwise have afforded me. As we fell down 
towards the river’s mouth, and, indeed, as long as their 
canoes were to be'seen, they kept waving their hands 
towards us.’—P. 270 f dG 

Of the journal of the residencein Tristan d'Acunha, 
we shall say nothing, as it is merely'an account of 
an almost solitary, and very dull and dreary sojourn 
in an island, abounding in nothing but sea-elephants 
or morses, penguins, and albatrosses. It is with 
some regret that we close this volume, and in so doing 
we most heartily recommend it to our readers, asa 
highly curious, interesting, and instructive work, and 
one which cannot fail to do good in clearing up se- 
veral important errors, and in describing things and 
men, both civilised’ and savage, in New Zealand, 
as they are. : 
R.S. T. 


THE ‘ MAGAZINES’ AND’ THEIR WRITERS, 





REVIEWED, 

METROPOLITAN FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Mer Tarvter,—lI have been thinking,that it would 
not be uninteresting to give a general, view or cri- 
tique on the various Magazines that come out 
monthly, struggling with each other for the watery 
and in.some sort leading the light literature of the 
day. In these periodicals nearly all the clever fel- 
lows of the first rank (no matter how they got it!) 
are engaged to sit down during the.menth, and 
contribute, more or less, something glong the whole 
catalogue of our known names, now some time be- 
fore the public ~such as Moore, Campbell, Bulwer, 
Marryat, Lady Morgan, Bowles, Blessington, Nor- 
ton, &c. in short, all those who; have been) regularly 
advertised, to strengthen, the ehances. of the two 
leading and most entertaining ones that I shall make 
the subject of this paper. The Metropolitan. and 
New Monthly, not to mention the obscurer contri- 
butors to Blackwood, Fraser's, the Monthly, Sporting, 
&c. When I say more obscure writers,1 only mean 
men less favourably known to the, public than those 
of the two leading works, headed, by;Campbell (or 
Marryat?) and Bulwer. In the Metropolitan there 
are a host of cleyer people : d in verse and 
prose; people who have w _ alone, . withgut 
the leading strings of an editor, who,have appeared 
with more or less eclat in many lange volumes, and 


have already at least contributed, something to of 


amusement of the werld, drawn. from the: isto 


their own experience or imagination; bat J will not 
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meddle with the matter of fact parts of these works— 
and I will but glance at their politics (they are all 
furiously political fora few pages,) which, of course, 
is the editor’s exclusive department. I shall, how- 
ever, confine myself almost wholly to the finer parts— 
that subtle essence that springs from genius, and 
gives to anything or nothing its form and pressure. 
I feel that if any being in town is fit for this office, 
from candour and an honest wish to mark whatever 
is worth it —from having not the slightest connexion 
with any of the parties, and from being myself 
wholly unknown and most innoxious in my own 
obscurity—it is myself. If I bring neither judg- 
ment nor discrimination to the task—if I praise im- 
becility, mistake pert flippancy for wit— inane 
nonsense for pathos, and show no powers to grap- 
ple with and reduce elaborate dissertations to lie 
within a nut-shell. Why, if I break down in the 
attempt, it shall not be from partiality or prejudices 
if I cannot enlighten your readers, I will at least 
be tolerably brief (as | always am!) and save them 
sometimes the trouble—sometimes the longing, to 
wade through what Jhave; while, on the other hand, 
whatever I find good, they shall hear of, with no 
‘faint praise.’ Before I begin, I will say one 
word to you, Mr Editor, by way of propitiating 
any difference of opinion there may be between us 
on political questions—that you are not accountable 
for mine, and that you really admit my lucubrations 
not to establish mere opinions, whith may be at 
variance with your's, but from some share of interest 
and novelty they may possess of a higher character, 
for I do assure you I am not obstinately wedded to 
any particular set. of ideas—and polities, of all 
things in the world, is the most perfect chamelion. 
I have known excellent fellows, Tory, Whig, and 
Radical, all in one day! It depended pretty much 
on whether you caught them at the levée, in their 
own houses, or sauntering on foot alone, about the 
streets! Circumstance, sir, is your only touch- 
stone! And now to the best of the Magazines for 
September—the Metropolitan carries it hollow! 
The very best things in it are * Clavering’s Autobio- 
graphy, extremely interesting ; ‘ Peter Simple,’ most 
aughably amusing, and true te life and nature, 
with much of Smollett’s humour; a very able er- 
posé of ‘ French politics,’ in which there is much 
that is new, and a more elaborate one on Russia, 
more excursive, diffuse, and inconclusive—strike 
but a link from this chain of reasoning, and what 
becomes of all the conclusions! ‘English County 
Assizes,’ is but mediocre in the putting together, and 
‘ Six Months after Marriage’ grows stale in contrast, 
yet it would have more amused in less amusing 
company. ‘Peter Simple’ kills it! <The Sclavo- 
nians’ rivets one a good deal to it, as all tolerably 
told travels do; ‘Music Oratory’ is too fine and too 
flimsy— it establishes nothing; the ‘ Lost Garter’ is 
sort of German story, not badly told; of a de- 
‘otion that leaves truth and fiction at logyer- 
*; still it has interest. 
‘Parliament’ is in the clouds, and blows hot 


The ‘vith the same breath, there is no strength 





or talent in it. This is necessarily too confined a 
notice on the various articles named, a good tone 
rans through the whole; and even the weakest and 
the worst..one would be glad to find in poorer 
magazines. In poetry, the ‘ Dwelling of Poesy ’,is 
uncommonly beautiful, the rest is but middling, 
including Moore’s ‘ Departing Spirit of Tithe,’ which 
is as heavy and tasteless as the fulsome lines to 
Sir Francis Burdett, which, both in thoughts and 
words, are most egregiously hyperbolical; surely it 
is time Mr Campbell left such crudities to more 
graceful hands—schoolboys. These scraps of rhymes 
(poetry is out of the question,) should at least con- 
vey strong sense and just conclusions in epigram- 
matic terseness! Surely Campbell and Moore are 
both growing fat, steeping their fine imaginations 
in politics, and their polities in their itnaginations. 


[* New Monthly’ next. ] Zero, 








EARLY JOY. 
Iw earlier days, when I was young 
As porates ere the birds have sung, 
A happy child, a thou, htless boy, 
What joy was mine, what heartfelt joy! 


I still am young, and know not why 

Mine eyes should weep, my heart should sigh ; 
Bur, oh! that joy has passed away 

As morning mists at break of day. 


As morning mists,—for fast away 
Wild dteaty scenes around me lay, 
That ere the dreams of childhood failed, 
Those morning mis's so closely veiled. st 
. C—n. 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE— MR WILLIAMS, ST 
PANCRAS CHURCH, 








Ad celum tendens. 





Mr Tatier,—I went yesterday to St Pancras 
Church, for the afternoon’s service, to hear a man 
of no common eloquence, Mr Williams, whose clear 
delivery, and excellent sense, have drawn round him 
a numerous congregation, where, it appears, before 
hig time, the parish (the few that went) were not 
pacrueny edified at their afternoon’s devotions. 

would scarcely make so, common-place an occur- 
rence the subject of a paper, were it not that amidst 
the cart-loads of matter printed everyweek, on almost 
every conceivable subject, not a word appears of our 
pastors and our religion from profane pens! Ata time 
too, when amidst the universal changes taking place, 
noisily and silently, there can be no doubt that 
our church will have its share,—not only among the 
clergy themselves,—as to their manners and mode 
of thinking, but in a much more marked manner 
through their congregations. 

I do not now-allude to those very natural changes 
in the sentiments of a good many of our bishops, who 
have admitted the necessity of a Reform among 
themselves as well as amidst their general flock ; 
but the changes of individual curate’s manners, 
opinions, and exertions, to draw something like atten- 
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tion to their weekly exhortations to peace and virtue. 
It is daily becoming more evident tomen of the least 
glimmering of good sense, that they can no longer 
confine themselves toa dull common-place coinpila- 
tion of words, for Sunday, called a sermon, which 
beat on the ear with no more signification than the 
drone of a beetle. 

I do indeed listen with all the respect and reve- 
rence the sacred character of the man, the sacred 
character of the place, inspires to every well regu- 
lated mind; my feelings have left their accustomed 
frivolity of ‘the week, and with the luxuries of this 
world | have left my haughtineéss, my vanity, and 
my conceit. My spirit—that spirit of over-weening 
self, lies prostrate before the idea of my maker, in 
whose hallowed precincts I imagine myself kneeling 
in all-absorbing devotion. “I am a very worldly 
man, and yet,this is the simple truth :—if, in this 
devout’ forgetfulness of ‘all the petty ’coneerns by 
which T am entangled through the week, my preju- 
dices, passions, inclinations—if, while my whole soul 
is thus awake to virtue, my mind keenly alive to the 
sense, or nonsense, that flows from the pulpit, judge 
how differently I may rise affected, as L have been 
persuaded, by words worthy of the occasion, at once 
sensible, apt, and holy; or, as is but too frequently 
the case, feel myself irritated and shocked by a 
tiresome tissue of pompous and most unmeaning 
verbosity! Is it that, because certain sacred words 
or names are monotonously reiterated, that I must 
be awe-struck,—and with my pride, lay aside also 
my sense and my judgment; take common-place 
assertions of Sin as granted, and sweeping con- 
demnations, as persuasives to amend! If indeed I 
were once more a child, and could understand 
terrible words, without meaning, connexion or proba- 
bility; a vague indefinite fear might act on my be- 
wildered senses, and make me say my prayers like 
a parrot. But is this addressed to men? To re- 
flecting and reasonable beings?—No! as Mr Wil- 
liams said yesterday. I am indeed more intent on 
criticising the preachers, and how can he imagine it 
will be otherwise! To such men as him I listen with 
pleasure ; I rise the better for it, my mind is satis- 
fied, the truths he uttered came ‘mendéd from his 
tongue,’ because he did not mouth about ‘sin,’ 
without telling us what sin he meant, and brought 
it home to our ‘ business and bosoms.’ This it is to 
have sense and discrimination; here is a straight- 
forward strong sense, exacting little more of the 
most worldly than their own best interests might 
lead them to—a life of virtue. This it is, to con- 
firm the excellence of the Christian ‘teligion, and 
build it, as he us to build our principles, on 
arock. This itis, to recall the sceptic philosopher 
from the verge of Atheism, when, with the same 
honourable virtue,—he may be wrong,—to those 
divine precepts that inculcate the same thing— 
mercy, charity, truth, and love, ‘on a more exalted 
footing still, and which, happen what’ may: cannot 
be: wrong! This it is that would:rally all men of 
sense to the church,’ and disarm ‘bold bad men, 


_who, under all forms‘of worship, are*mixed wp with 





the mass, and would be equally bad heathens as 
they may be bad Christians and bad neighbours ; 
simply from not understanding and not loving vir- 
tue; without which, no man can properly enjoy life, 
or make the most of those blessings Nature has 
placed within his reach. 

ZERO. 





MARGARET—LETTER XLI. 





Brighton, —— 

Dear Emtty,—You will readily believe the Dellmours 
were delighted at my : the not retired to bec, 
but were anxiously waiting Sir William’s return. The 
dear lady privately urges, that my danger makes her addi- 
tionally desirous 1 should become part of her family, 
which would at once end all other pretensions. In answer 
to these affectionate pleadings, I cannot but offer grateful 
thanks, and in delicacy to her feelings have e it my 

articular request to Sir William, that during our stay 
ey our affections should be kept secret. This he con- 
siders a little hard, as it limits our interviews to the com- 
mon intercourse. of society ;,but as my stay at Brighton 
will be short, and Arthur still demands t share of my 
attention to beguile the peevishness of lingering sickness 
and weakness, we must bear this restraint with patience. 

In continuation. 

Walter Campbell is arrived, and having complied with 
this amiable family’s request to remain a week with thein, 
our sailing and gypsying parties have recommenced with 
additional vigour. When we first met, I could not for- 
bear eyeing his arm, expecting him, I believe, to wear it 
in a sling. Delightful to me was the conviction, that not 
only he is uninjured, but that his health and spirits. were 
never better. S. has given him great hopes respecting 
our Scottish ‘claims. The estates have passed into the 
hands of Lord. Viscount Boroughdale, one of the recent 
peerage, in high estimation at court; but he thinks an 
accommodation may be t about, and has proposed 
a meeting of the parties to settle the affair. 

My uncele’s indignation against Sir Leslie Neville is 
excessive; it required all my eloquence to soothe him. 
Its happy result, as respects Sir William, could alone, I 
believe, induce him to forbear seeking the traitor, and 
inflicting personal chastisement. When Walter Campbell 
frowns, it is indeed terrible ; some of his former horrible 
malady seems to lighten from his eyes; and I can easily 
imagine, before sorrow and reflection tempered his rugged 
bearing into its present dignified, benevolent t, that 
the gentle Helen Malcolm might have been rather wooed 
and won, by the handsome, pears: Bagoge Count. 
How few young gifls are fitted by ed to appreciate 
the sterling qualities of a man’s mind, which are tn- 
adorned by outward polish and address! My mother 
had been brought up in a convent, a Fo not well suited 
to the expansion of /iberal ideas, and expected her lover 
and betrothed husband to be as gentle and persuadable as 
her guardian angel. Alas, alas! women’s minds and 
hearts are by nature already too weak and tender; they 
Ought to be strengthened in a more vigorous school of 
intellectuality than the legends of saints, and the nervous 


' society of pent-up, fanatic devotees. Walter Campbell’s 
- devotion to the memory of my dear mother is so perfect, 


his resentment against her injuries so vivid, that some- 
thing of this sensation doubtless mingles in all. his feelings 
towards the sex, giving them a tinge of the romantic and 
chivalric ; and chafing his blood when he finds them cir- 
cumvented and imposed ey thé kindliness of their 
natures. The first’ mention of ‘any tale of tteachery 
towards the most lowly makes his eyes sparkle; and at 
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the tlose his lips curl with bitter contempt, to conceal the 
execrations with which his bosom labours. 

To avoid contact with my rejected admirers, I declined 
an excursion to Beachy Head and other delicious spots, 
but my recompense is the ear recovery and attach- 
ment of dear little Arthur; he is indeed’a most delightful 
child, and his unnatural father-is much to be pitied for 
having neglected such a treasure. 

Adieu, my dear Emily; I am interrupted by one who 
has the presumption to imagine his conversation will be 
as interesting to me, as chatting upon paper to my friend. 
Oh what a sad thing is vanity in men; but even more 
terrible is it for a girl of my age to be of too easy a dis- 
position, and suffer herse f t» be talked out of her heart 
and senses. Sir William petitions for the pen, that may 
he conclude for me. 

Sir William Tyrrell adds : 

Let me intreat the cherished friend of my Margaret to 
grant me also a share of her good opinion; yet even at 
the moment of this request I must premise, that I shall 
rob her of some portion of time hitherto devoted to 
Emily alone. Man is naturally selfish ; and it requires 
more patience than even the patriarch Job d, to 
be tantalized in the manner I have been this last week. 
I must indemnify myself when we return to London, and 
am meanwhile consoled with the delightful idea, that 
when a meeting takes place between such dear friends as 
Emily and Margaret, I shall have earned some title to the 
regard of the former, by my unceasing endeavours for the 
happiness of our beloved Margaret. . 








CHATTERTON, 
Craven in poverty, the poet child 
Drank in afflic ion from lis mother’s breast ; 
No pageant bail’d the birth of Chatterton, 
The parent’s pangs descended to ber boy; 
He grew a pale and melancholy child, 
Without a playmate ; lone and uncaress'd, 
*Mid the drear solitude of busy towns, 
The solitude of friendlessness. 
Strange fancies stirr'd within him, and high hopes, 
Day-dretms of glory, those fair visions 
That make or mar great minds: 
Then, want and sorrow tried him, and the sting 
Of vulgar scorn ; and, what is worse, proud pi'y 
Wounded his spirit: his cheek grew paler ; 
It was pale before with watching, nev with want. 
His lip was ashey; but his eye beam'd on, 
In its unearthly brightness. 
Forsaken upon earth, he look'd to heav'n, 
And his young spirit long’d to meet i's maker. 


His brain outgrew bis strength. 
The giant tenant burst its narrow cell, 
And madness followed. 
Famine was withering bim: death is naught 
Where life is agony. He dared—and died. 


Strangers came to wonder, not to pity, 
And gazed on his cold corse with ania eyes. 
Then the mock tribunal, and paupers’ doom, 
A workhouse funeral and a parish pall ; 

His frame unfollowed to its tombless grave, 
What reck’d his spirit of a wrong like this ? 
He built his cenotaph in human hearts, 
Genius his 'scutcheon, fame his epitaph. 


When veil’d in death, and hush'd in the long sleep, 
That heart lay still’d for ever ; then the voice 
Of rank bypocrisy could raise its wail; 
And the dah ealyar cry, with ill-feigned pity, 
* Had be applied tovus’ Liars and slaves ! 
*Mid ali the parasites who prate of crime, 
And 1,me that* lonely boy,’ not.one had given 
A mite to save the soul they Jase to doom. 








When twilight throws 
Its dim veil o’er the earth; when the pale moon 
Sleeps on the broad blue bosom of the sky, 
And my soul, tranquillized by silence, breaks 
‘The thrall of worldliness ; I think of him, 
That meteor light that should have been a sun ; 
His woes, his wants, his hopes, and bis despair; 
And feel that spirit dwells in some fair star, 
Lone in its brightness and its purity. 
This were a dreary world withoat the hope 
That the heart-wounds of earth are heal’d in heaven. 
W.L. R. 





ON SLAVERY AND ALL THE NONSENSE’ 
ABOUT IT; 

My pear Tat ter,—Had you seen as much. of 
Slavery as 1 have, the image this obnoxious word 
conveys would cease to startle you (vide. Reply to 
Zero); and. you would rate at their just value all 
the hypocritical and hypercritical declaimerson a 
subject not one in a thousand understand anything 
about—except abstractedly. 

The whole talking and writing world is fall of 
this subject just now; and false sympathies ere 
stirred up by candidates for Parliament and itine- 
rant preachers. It is the fashion, im short, to ring 
the changes on a subject that has existed since the 
beginning of the world! just as if it were only yes- 
terday that a parcel of wicked negro dealers 
prowled on the African coast to take away the 
blacks to vile bondage! 

I am not writing as a matter of argument; the 
subject would be too dull, and not tenable @ priori ; 
a man must be out of his senses to say it is right to 
keep a fellow creature a slave: no, the question is, 
What is for the best as things are? and to recollect 
that the whole condition of mankind te each other 
(the name aside) is all slavery. The sturdiest of 
our emigrants that go to America often sell them- 
selves for months and years, and are in voluntary 
bondage. Our servants are our slaves. In Turkey 
the great officers of state are often slaves, or taken 
from the slaves, who are the most favoured part of 
the population, Happy the dog in Egypt that has 
the honour of being the Pacha’s slave! signifying 
little more than to be about court as idle and as 
insolent as any of our own courtiers. I, Mr Tatler, 
ama slave; and I fear,from your constant and com- 
pelled labours, you are so too! Alas! our masters 
(the readers of the Tatler) are a hard-hearted set, 
and would think the genius of the spheres not a 
bit too good for three-pence. 

A volume might be written, not in subtleties, but 
in plain honesty, to prove that, as things are, it is 
madness to interfere with the order of property, 
and the general economy of our West India islands ; 





'and what has been already done by meddling and 


hypocritical men, has done great mischief, not only 
to the proprietors, but to the slaves themselves. The 
Americans, who we fancy know something about 
liberty, are still wise enough to let the southern 
states alone, knowing that violent and sudden re- 
actions produce nothing but confusion, distress, 
and mischief to all parties. 
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Thus it is well (if we must interfere and concern 
ourselves with distant parts of the globe) to forbid 
the continuance of the Slave-trade. To be sure, 
the Blacks will kill their prisoners when they cannot 
sell them, in their petty and eternal wars: no 
matter, let them; that’s another matter: and by 
forbidding these fresh supplies, leave those now in 
the islands to go on and prosper; or if ill treated, 
become extinct in time,—a sure consequence: but 
no man of sense objects either to proper laws, to 
prevent dreadful severity. The cases are almost as 
rare as severity here with us, now and then, from 
masters to apprentices. This done, we should let 
well alone. 

And what are the insipid theories of a Buxton 
and a Wilberforce? I disdain to attack them by the 
heaviest blow, as to sincerity and goodness of 
heart. I will say nothing about certain Negroes 
being sold before these fits of philanthropy came 
on. I rather despise their dogmas, because they 
are not practicable for the good, first of their coun- 
try, and next for the good of the slaves; to say not 
a word of the estate holders, thus insolently and 
stupidly robbed. 

Pasters of benevolent placards, look at St Do- 
mingo! that island is ruined; her once fruitful 
fields returning to a wilderness, hardly keeping 
alive the lazy black community, who,—mark,—who 
havé been forced (not to starve) to compe! the lower 
orders to work,—drive them to it, with less ceremony 
than they were ever driven when slaves. We must 
not ask (if we would come home to things) what 
might be, 1F we must stick to and ask what 
is‘ and how things work under our noses? Is it 
not certain, that if we lose our islands and our 
sugar market, it will not place the Blacks on a 
better footing? Take away the master—(encourage 
them, thou fanatic fools! to murder him!)—and the 
estate loses its soul. Another twelvemonth, and 
weeds supersede sugar-canes; work they must; 
work they won’t, more than to keep up bare life,— 
and then to universal bloodshed and violence on 
each other,—the islands are devastated,—human 
nature outraged,—and who or what has benefited ? 

What would be the result of the happiest change 
possible? Not so much content, plenty, and hap- 
piness as i; (has been rather, for dissenting Maw- 
worms have been suffered to do incalculable mis- 
chief in sowing discontent) now shared by the 
Negro population, The truest and most positive 
evidence is daily given of this fact, and of the 
Blacks being absolutely better off than our own 





poor by half; and they dre not compelled to work 


> hard or so long in the twenty-four hours. 

To generalizing and abstract moralizing, I say 
all labour is on compulsion,—the compelled is a 
slave: the word may be hateful, but it cannot 
alter things, or make corn or diamonds start up 
undér our feet without digging. From. the earliest 
ages, men have sold each others’ labour; it is 
childish to make it a new or startling question. And 
as fo that part of it that now touches us, we may 
equally call it mercy and benevolence to have saved 





so many sable fellow-creatures from the bloody 
knives of the heart of Africa. Had they not been 
sold, they would have been slaughtered. The 
slow lapse of time alone should alter these things. 
Sympathy is false or wasted, that. blubbers over, 
the Blacks hoeing corn in the ardent sun they are 
used to, and passes by with indifference the ragged 
and humble gleaners of our own fields, 
TONAWANDA, 


REMARKS ON THE AROVE.— We quite agree 
with our correspondent that a great deal of nonsense 
is put forth on the subject of slavery, but we happen 
to think that much of it proceeds from the advocates 


of that baneful system. In all that Tonawanda says _ 


respecting the slavery of those who are not nomi- 
nally slaves we entirely concur, and may add that,’ 


among the nominally free, there is often a prostra- 
tion of mind before the shrine of power, more de- 
grading than the worst forced labour of the slave. 
But this is not the question; the question is, in trath, 
as he puts it, What is for the best as things are? and 
in discussing this, the grades of slavery existing in 
general society may be profitably adverted to if the 
whole case be stated, and: the proper distinctions 
drawn between voluntary and involuntary slavery ; 
slavery for limited periods and slavery for ever ; 
slavery in connections with our dearest relations, 
and slavery with the possibility of being severed from 
them; slavery with the means of getting redress forin- 
juries, and slavery without that power: these are some 
of the considerations which merit the gravest atten- 
tion, and will receive it from all who desire to come to 
a dispassionate and just decision. We know enough 
of the West Indies to be satisfied that instant and 
unconditional emancipation would be a dangerous 
rashness, of which the results would be to none 
less satisfactory than to the slaves and to their 
sincerest advocates; but the point to be contended 
for we conceive is this, that as all parties admit 
that the existing system cannot, in the present state 
of public feeling (not likely’ to change on this 
subject) be perpetuated much longer, no means 
should be neglected’ to bring about emancipation 
safely and speedily; not disregarding the interests 
and feelings of the whites, who have’ grown up 
amidst circumstances which they did not create, 
and from which it is not easy to disengage them- 
selves; but, at the same time, keeping in view that 
the evil to be removed, is one with regard to which 
the victims themselves are necessarily powerless, 
and therefore have the stronger claim on the exer- 
tions of others. 
We know that many of the slaves are happier 
than some of our own poor, and the fact may be 
urged as an argument in favour of ameliorating the 
condition of the former. As to the treatment of the 
Africans in their own country, that is a matter we 
are not answerable for; we would rather that wrong 
should be done nowhere, but if that cannot be pre- 
vented, our next eoricern is to avoid being acces 
sary to it ourselves.\—Ep. TATLER. | 
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ON EDUCATION. 
* Qno semel est imbuta, recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu,’ Horace. 
It was the opinion of Hippocrates, that all men are 
born with the same mental capacity, and that the 
differences which, in after life, are manifested in the 
minds of the human race, are to be accounted for 
by the varying quality of the food which they eat. 
Taking this in the sense he, as a physician, evidently 
intended it, viz. as relating to diet, I cannot wholly 
subscribe to his opinion; but f we interpret. the 
word food metaphorically, and sappose it to signify 
food of te mind, or in other words education, I 
should be almost inclined to agree with him; being 
firmly persuaded that the diferent shades in the 
dispositions of mankind ¢o not naturally exist in 
so great a degree as we find them, but are mainly 
dependent upon it. By the term education, how- 
ever, I do not mean what, in its ordinary accepta- 
tion, it is used to convey, viz. instraction in the 
various branches of literature; but that kind of edu- 
cation which commences as it were in the cradle, 
and which consists in instilling into the minds of 
youth certain principles, which, whether good or 
bad, must greatly influence their future conduct in 
. life: this point being conceded, the awful responsi- 
bility of those to whose care children are intrusted, 
becomes self-evident, and requires no further affir- 
mation. 

Ali causes, which in their nature have a tendency 
to blunt the feelings, or to engender cruelty of dis- 
position in the infant mind, should be scrupulously 
avoided ; one which I would more particularly point 
out as likely to effect this object, is the too common 
custom, which some mothers’ have, of allowing their 
children to use dumb animals as if they were_life- 
less beings, or mere playthings; kittens are fre- 
quently given to infants, in order to pacify them ; 
and from this too prevailing custom, I think it not 
unreasonable to suppose, that children frequently 
imperceptibly acquire feelings of inhumanity. and 
insensibility. The same may be said with equal 
propriety, of the indifference with which children 
are sometimes permitted to torture insects; many a 
child would, I am sure, if conscious of the pain he 
was inflicting, refrain with horror from the commis- 
sion of those cruelties which he had hitherto in- 
dulged in, not from any natural want of feeling 
inherent in his disposition, but from mere ignorance 
and thoughtlessness. As first impressions take the 
deepest root, and are the most difficult to eradicate, 
a love of virtue and abhorrence of vice cannot be 
too early incited ; and let not any one suppose that 
it is useless to correct children for faults when too 
young, because they are not able to distinguish 
right from wrong, or to understand what is said to 
them, and that it will be time enough when they get 
a little older ; for this opinion is perfectly erroneour, 
it being, on the contrary, the very time when due cor- 

tection is most required, because it will have a more 
lasting effect; and even infants, when too young 





is 


either to speak or walk, may nevertheless (as from 
daily observation every one must be aware), in a 
great measure be made to comprehend your mean- 
ing. The fact is, the human mind may, if timely 
directed, be as it were moulded to whatever form 
we please: if we forcibly bend a willow branch out 
of its natural inclination, we may, by fastening it, 
cause it to grow in whatever direction we please; 
and though the link which binds it thus be after- 
wards disunited, it will never wholly return to its 
original course, and the tendency to remain in its 
constrained position will be proportionate to the 
pains which were taken to keep it there; so with 
the minds of youth, if we early implant in them the 
seeds of a moral and religious education, though 
they may in after life, for a time, be induced, by the 
fascinating allurements of vice, to deviate from the 
paths of rectitude and honour, yet virtue and truth 
will eventually triumph, and those principles im- 
bibed in early life will then, in exact ratio to the 
force with which they were inculcated, tend to 
recall them to a proper sense of moral duty, and to 
retain them in that sphere from the precincts of 
which they had temporarily wandered. Juius. 





THE NOTE-BOOKS OF THE EDITOR AND 
HIS CORRESPONDENTS. 





* Notes form an epitome, and contain the essence of a library, and 
will supply the place of it; they will travel with us where books are 
difficult to be met with. Take what you want out of the book you are 
reading, anj it is done for ever; yow need never turn it over any 
more. Incredible how useful a volume may be compiled in how short 
atime. Your own papers will always be found your — library.’ 

REXELIUS, 





THE GIFT OF INFRIGIDATION. 

Madame de Bourignon used to boast that she had not 
only the spirit of continency in herself, but that she had 
also the power of communicating it to all who beheld her. 
This the scoffers of those days used to call the gift of 
infrigidation ; and took occasion from it to rally her face, 
rather than admire her virtue.— Tatler. 


REMEDY AGAINST THIRST. 

I have a remedy against thirst quite contrary to that 
which is good against the biting of a mad dog rr Kee 
running after a and he will never bite you; drin 
always before the thirst, and it will never come upon you. 
There I catch you—I awake you — Rabelais. 


DR PRIDEAUX’S METHOD OF PROPAGATING THE DOCTRINE 
OF PREDESTINATION. 

Dr Prideaux in his Lectures several Sundays used 
arguments to prove predestination; at last he tells his 
auditory they are all damned who do not believe it;— 
doing herein just like schoolboys, when one of thew has 
got an apple, or something the rest have a mind to, they 
use all the arguments they can to get some of it from him: 
* T gave you some the other day ;—you shall have some 
with me another time.’ When per cannot prevail, they 
call him a jackanapes, a rogue, and a rascal, and tell him 
to go to the devil.—Selden. 


TREBLE AND BASS, OR THE FRENCH QUACK AND BJS 
TRUMPETER. 

TAt the first a nee that a French quack made in 

Paris, a boy walked before him, parlors with a shrill 

voice, ‘ My father cures all sorts of distempers ;’ to which 

th Doctor added ina grave manner, ‘ The child says true.’ 

— Addison, 
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A BEAUTIFUL EPIGRAM. 


When born, in tears we saw thee drown’d, 
While thine assembled friends around 
With smiles their joy confess’d ; 
So live, that at thy parting hour 
Zhey may the flood of sorrow pour, 
And thou in smiles be dress’d. 
Collection of Epigrams. 


AN ODD KIND OF ANGLICISM. 

There is, amongst many others, an odd kind of Anglicism, 
wherein some do frequently express themselves, as to say, 
* Your boors of Holland, Sir; your Jesuits of Spain, Sir; 
your courtezans of Venice, Sir.—Whereunto one an- 
swered, not impertinently, ‘ My courtezans, Sir! Pox 
on them all for me ;@they are none of iny courtezans.’— 
Howel. 

JOHNSON AND GOLDSMITH. 

Though Johnson was sometimes very rough with Gold- 
smith, yet he always made him only his own property ; 
for when a bookseller ventured to say something rather 
slightly of the Doctor, Johnson retorted: ‘ Sir, Gold- 
smith never touches a subject, but he adorns it.’ Once 
when I found the Doctor very low at his chambers, I 
related the circumstance to him, and it instantly proved a 
cordial.— Cradock’s Memoirs. 





FRIENDSHIP—SEPARATION BETWEEN 
MAN AND WIFE—ITS MISERY! 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—I am the most social anchorite that ever 
existed ; and, indeed, but that I live in the nineteenth 
century, and in London, I should be a perfect ano- 
maly; all my pleasures and sympathies hang on 
others; I cannot live without a friend to lean on, to 
talk to, to oblige, and be obliged to. Ah me! since 
the days of Horace how many well turned periods 
have arisen, like so many altars, to friendship !—that 
sweet solace so much talked of, so little felt or un- 
derstood. We are only allowed through life to find 
* one friend.’ O how hard to find that solitary one / 
(even of the softer sex!)—I once thought | had a 
friend, and my youthful heart was wholly filled with 
those feelings, 

! ‘——— that no cold medium knows ; 

Burns with one love—with one resentment glows |’ 

I lived on; I found only indifference in return, and 
soon felt in the same way. Since I have passed tlie 
hey-day of youth, every year adds new difficulties in 
the search after that most precious of all treasures. 
One gets hardened to warm impulses; selfishness 
and pride mutually repulse each otker. There seems 
no chance at thirty-five of repairing the gaps of 
feebleness, death, or absence, by anything better 
than everyday «acquaintances, whose thoughts and 
concerns touch us in no way beyond the hour. The 
more so, as one is aware the indifference is strictly 
reciproeal. I am led into this subject from having 


- 


called on a man since J returned to turn, who has 
suffered dreadfully from a domestic calamity, whose 
Sriend of heaven has turned his bitter enemy. Of ail 
my acquaintance, | take most interest in this poor 

hows perhaps, because I know he is unhappy, and 


fe 





always receives me as if he was glad to see me: in 
return, I do what I can to reason him out of his 
miseries, which, heavy as they are, are wholly of the 
mind. Ast got to his door I found him in his tilbury, 
going to take his accustomed drive round the Park ; 
even now in September, when there is scarcely a 
creature left in town who figures there ; but his mind 
is too much engrossed by his misfortune, to find it 
necessary to go to Brighton or Cheltenham. He 
has, indeed, 1 believe, remained in town to avoid 
society, and bury himself in his own sombre reflec- 
tions. Instead of simply saying ‘ How do you do?’ 
and driving off, as 1 came up, he made his groom 
remain at home, and invited me to take his seat. 
I was grateful for it. I know nothing more agree- 
able than a whisk round the Serpentine; but to my 
poor friend and the matter in hand. It is now three 
years ago that he married a woman of fashion; she 
loved him sincerely, and behaved nobly towards him 
in the settlement of her fortune, which she placed 
almost wholly in his power. At that period | often 
dined with them, and have taken a seat in their 
britscka, among the gayest of those crowds of the 
haut ton, that make it a close chain of carriages from 
one gate to the other. It gave me sincere pleasure 
to witness what I then thought the good fortune of 
my friend ; and I have more than once congratulated 
her on finding a man with so many good qualities ; 
for all who knew him agreed in thinking him a most 
honorable man, and an accomplished gentleman. 
But he has higher claims still to be sought after and 
courted by men of sense,—if a vast fund of wit and 
humour, refined taste, knowledge of the world, and 
high good breeding can recommend a man to those 
he asks to his tablé! These were, to be sure, excel- 
lencies better understood by men; but to his wife, 
his bosom friend, she could not be insensible to his 
tenderness, his delicacy, and, above all, his strict 
integrity, which must have made her feel easy in 
having given him a power over her, so often abused, 
to their wives, even by some of the best fellows 
(otherwise) about town. Now, amidst all these good 
qualities he had ore weakness, which he had in- 
dulged in to excess all his life. This failing, which 
many people calla heinous sin, others, depravity, 
others, want of principle;—was an excessive love of 
women, and a consequent inconstancy, which this 
unbounded indulgence had made a second nature. 
On this rock he has been wrecked ; and all his and 
her fair prospects of happiness dashed to pieces. 
My story-of these people would be far from new in 
fashionable circles, were it not that the wounds in- 
flicted have been so dreadfully, so senselessly dis- 
proportioned to the fault committed !—making every 
allowance for the wounded pride of his lady! Ina 
word, hundreds of worse peccadilloes have been got 
over at once and for ever, after a quarter of an 
hour’s upbraiding on one side, and submission and 
penitence on the other! Instead of which, all the 
furies of Hell seem to have been let loose on him 
—not only to destroy both their present comforts— 
but to blast him im the most shocking manner, surely, 
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ever hatred and revenge devised! His heart has 
been almost broken—he, that was once the gayest 
creature imaginable, is now oftener in tears, than 
seen to smile—and his wife, who has, in spite of his 
long and earnest entreaties, separated herself from 
him, must be equally hurt—equally miserable— 
though she alone it is that has insisted on it, and 
coldly pursued it to this desperate end. The fate 
of this ruined couple would make one reflect seriously 
on the fickle tenor by which our well-being hangs. 
With rites and laws, so much at variance with the 
latitude unmarried. men are allowed (avowedly) in 
these matters—as if, meaning well, and a few words 
uttered in solemnity, would suddenly change a man’s 
nuture—and lastly, as if it is right to treat him as a 
monster and totally worthless, because he may be 
deficient in one solitary virtue, which before marriage 
was thought no virtue at all!! Women will espouse 
the lady's side of course; and yet, with no just cause 
of complaint otherwise—who but the most obdurate 
and vindictive would be so implacable! I would 
not, however, even for my unhappy friend, attempt 
a disingenuous defence; he deplores his error, 
more from having made her unhappy, than from the 
dreadful consequences it has entailed on himself 
through her revenge; for his ruin, in one. point of 
view, has been her’s! That-being, whom he declares 
to God, he would rather have died than have 
voluntary injured ! 

We were, as usual, talking of it as we passed the 
bridge, near the velvet walk of Kensington Garden, so 
crowded in June, by all our youthful beaux and belles. 
—‘ How often,’ said he, ‘have we walked and sat 
under those trees, listening tothe band; God knows! 
how sincere, how tenderly I felt towards her; un- 
happy lady! she did not understand me, nor, that 
in these things, men may err, without ceasing to 
cherish and watch over the welfare of their wives; 
that time and my endeavours woul! have rid me of 
a habit, which had nothing to do with my heart nor 
the best feelings towards ber, and which never com- 
promised her-welfare or her dignity. O God!’ he 
continued, looking up to heaven, ‘ how little is 
virtue understood, when the most noble and the 
most virtuous edn thus destroy all good, all Aupe, for 
one involuntary fault! Thus,’ he continued, ‘has 
she compelled me to ruin myself through those very 
feelings of honour towards her that might have best 
pleaded for me, to any one less mad—less inex- 
o ably bent on a perpetual punishment and bitter- 
ness to us both—for, as we are, she makes me the 
cause of her misfortune! and sensible, or insensible 
to the deep injuries she has done me, in her un- 
governable passion—still, will not forgive, or be 
forgiven!’ I listened in silence to these sad reflec- 
tions; here was a dreadful evil fastened on two 
generous natures for life, which might by one sweet 
attribute of the softer sex, have passed them like 
‘the summer's cloud,’ and left no gloom behind. 

MiseRicorpia, 


[We may perhaps make a few rewarks on the 
subject of this letter‘in our next.—Ed. Tat.} 





AN INVITATION TO MY BROTHER TO ENJOY THE 
SCENERY ROUND OUR NEW RESIDENCE. 


On, come while the spring-time is young, 
And green bids are barsting thei cerements ; 
While clouds high in heaven are hung, 
Aad Naiure is full of endearments, — 
Come, oh come ! 


Oh, come, while the hu:rying brooks 
S:ill chafe under rude winter's rages ; 
Come and read those most eloquent buoks, 
That have open to us been for ages ;— 
Come, oh come! 


Come search for the tufts of deep blue, 
Like flakes of the evening sky: 
The violet sure stole its hue, 
As well as ‘its scent from on high." 
Come, oh comet 


Oh, come !—in the primrose’s scent, 
We the pathos of youth shall retrace ; 
Feelings, which we must oow be content 
To remember,—ali, never replace ! 
Come, oh come! 


Come observe the brown garmented beech, 
That most modest or timid of trees,— 
Its old shreds with eloquence preach 
As they quake at the wanton young breeze. 
Come, oh come !. 


Come, seek for the bright golden eye 
Of the cowslip, turn’d timidly down ; 
Unlike the keea glaoces that fly, 
Fyom bright eyes of higher renown. 
. Come, oh come! 


Come, admire the silvery clonds, 
Like stray plumes from an Archanyel’s wing, 
Floating singly, or, fretted in crowds, 
They in beavy magnificence swing. 
Come, oh come! 


Oh, come, and the Jeep woods explore, 
Where Nature in luxury dwells ; 
There are flowers and lichens a store, 
Theorchis, and slender bi ue bells. 
Come, oh come ! 


Come, and watch the list struggles of morn, 
As she breaks off the eombat with night, 
Hi-r blushes of radiant scorn 
Are those east floods—those oceans of liyht. 
Come, oh come ! 


Come, observe the re-union of day 
With that shadowless monarch, old Night,— 
The splendid beams vanish away, 
Like dreams of poetic delight. 
Come, oh come! 


Come, compare moral liberty's state— 
That fond theme of thy generous heart— 
With natural liberty’s gieat 
Simultaneous and resolute start. 
Come, ol -come |! 


Come, and listen to liberty’s voice, 
In the happy-wing’d legions of air, 
How they flutter, aod chirp, and rejoice, 
In their rescue from Winter's despair. 
Come, oh come! 


Come. and watch the unwondering bee 
At his ardent yet sober employ : 
Is !e reckless of being mede free, 
Ur of two nrany sweets does lie cloy ? 
Come, vh come! 
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€ome, and listen to numberless sounds 
All hailt: g victorious apring ; zi 
The hymn to sweet Nature resounds,— — 


Will you only no melody bring 1 


Oh, no! come! 


Come and witness a thousand more joys 
To this season of youth, life, and love, — 
In this spot too. where Nature employs 
Her best powers—in sweet.‘ Godweil Grove.’ 
- Come, do g Z 
- J.T. 


————————— 2 


FINE ARTS. 


Illustrations of Modern Sculpture. A series of en- 
gravings, with descriptive prose and ‘illustrative 
‘poetry. By T. K. Hervey. No. 1, 


Iv is our firm belief that this publication will 
render the most valuable service towards refining 
the public taste for this sublime and very enchanting 
braneh of art. In looking through (and attentively) 
this first number, for the purpose of starting some 
objection either to the plan or the conduct of the 
work, = have — that ey task must resolve into 
the gratifying one of u ified eulogy. The sub- 
jects selected —-' The Hap y Mother,” by West a- 
corty ‘The Dancing Gin Reposing,’ by Canova ; 
and ‘The Mercury and Pandora,’ by FLraxman,— 
a bass,relief, are all but perfect.of their kind: the 
first and the last, especially, may be ranked with the 
hallowed productions of Greek antiquity. More- 
over, they are beautifully engraved, after drawings 
by Corsou tp, in the chalk style (a character well 
suited to express the surface of marble); by P. W. 
Tomkins, W. Frnpen, and W. T. Fry. No tri- 
fling addition to the work, too, will be found in the 
descriptive prefaces and poetical illustrations to 
each subject, by Mr Hervey. The former are dic- 
tated with zeal and eloquence, untinctured with 
maudlin adulation; and latter ate, to our feel- 
ings, such beautiful effusions of imagination and 
fancy, that they must strike home to the feelings of 
every one ‘ smit with the love of sacred song.” We 
most cordially wish the work all the success we can 
anticipate, or the proprie<ors desire. 








The Court of Flora. 4 series of illustrations of the 
beauties of the Garden ; with descriptive letter-press. 
Adapted both for amateur-gardening and flower 
painting. By Syutvester Bert. Part I. 

Ler but this publication in the style in 

which it has started, and te stoncilheks may pts 

dently expect ample remuneration. The subjects of 
the number are, the Georgina, or Double Dahlia; 
and the two varieties of the sweet pea. They are ac- 
curately drawn, and splendidly coloured. The pecu- 
liar tint selected for the Dahlia is not the one most 
grateful to our taste, but this is of no importance ; 
there are, however, we think, more brilliant varieties. 

The descriptive mice is neatly, and we pre- 

sume accurately dictated. The work is published 

in monthly parts, and each will be in itself perfect. 


_ dience of some 





WH. Pync’s Pocket Sketching Companion. 


We have seen four Numbers of this little work, 
which is designed to furnish artists with suitable 
figures for landscapes; and may also be rendered 
subservient to the usual purposes of drawing-books. 
Mr Pyne’s skill in rural subjects is well known, and 
these sketches will fully sustain. his reputation. 
They embrace a great variety of figures and occu- 
pations in humble life, all drawn with a free pencil, 
and conveying vividly the ideas of life and reality. 
There is a sort of erfempore air about them, which 
raises them far above many works of much higher 
pretensions ; some of the Rost small as they are, 
express character, and the natural position of the 
figures, in instances where the faces are not seen, 
are equally expressive of vitality. Mr Pyne’s men, 
as a Class, are distinguished by the breadth of their 
backs, which makes their heads look dispropor- 
tionally small. Greater variety in this respect 
would perhaps be an improvement. As the price is 
moderate, ls. 6d. for about a dozen groups, we 
cannot doubt that the work will be as extensively 
patronized as it deserves. 








—=— 


MATHEWS, 





We see that W. L. R. has resumed his punning 


sketches in the United Kingdom. Mathews is the 
subject in the last number, and is full of dissimilar 
similarities. For example :— 

‘ Charley was a spirited boy with a buoyant spirit ; his 
father wanted him ~ pags he wanted to play, being 
enamoured of the drama. In the first stageyof his love 
he avowed his love for the stage; his futher giving him 
twenty guineas, bade him go ; he replied, with his early 
pee for punning, “I will go FARTHER, and 


trust not fare worse; twenty guineas is a slender stock, 


Dublin may increase my fortune.’’ Thither he went; 
young and slim as he was, he went in a small packet ; the 
breeze swelled the sails, and he blessed them, though his 
aversion to sales had induced him to quit his father’s 
trade. After being nearly wrecked off the black rock 
(which, though Irish, is certainly no sham rock), the 
drama, he found, was in a declining state, and the Hiber- 
nian manager in a sort of Jrish stew, for nothing coald be 
worse than poor Da(i)ly’s nightly receipts. .Mathews 


had anticipated crowded houses, he made his debut in the. 


“ Agreeable Surprise,” to the disugreeable one of an au- 

‘ify Language cannot do justice to his 
Lingo, yet there it wes little regarded. Curran, it is 
true, foretold his future fame ; but this foreteller was no 
profit to bim then, though he proved a prophet to him 
afterwards. M. went into the provinces, and mimicked 
half Munster—employing himself in catching the brogues 
of the barefvoted peasantry. He visited Cork. (of which, 
as Foote said, he had seen many drawings); but, alas ! 
in such times, even a theatre of Cork couldn’t keep aflvat. 
A mot of his at this period is worth recording ; some one 
meeting him said, “ I hear they are ne to make the 
theatre cluse.”” “ Make it clothes,” ‘M., ** Pam glad 
to hear that, for the wardrote’s in an’ awful state.” * 


And again :-— e 
‘ About seventeen years since he broke his leg, and 


from that time he madé great strides in public favou ; 
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hi: accident, though it affected his gait, improved his style. 
In his “ Lectures on peculiarities and manners,” he 
imitates every ome: no creature ever: poached upcn so 
many manners with impunity, for what he sees not he can 


conceive. If nature keeps a cabinet of voices, Mathews 
has assuredly stolen the key; beast and biped alike own 
his power: fe imitates an infant and a sucking pig with 
equal fidelity: he has all notes in his compass, from 
the larks’ Aigh to the cows’ low. He can sirg like Braham 
or Incledon, or as the proprietor of a barrel-organ he has 
a thousand voices, from the elephant’sto the canary-bird’s. 
His delivery of Peake’s puns might remove the pigue of 
even the pun-hating Dennis, and he is happy in having 
stich a writer; for R. B, Peake, may safely say to the 
shoal of his imitators—* 4h! be Peart, if you can.” 

* Poor Harry Stoe Van Dyk summed up Mathews’ 
powers in un admirable line, 


*« Thou live kK aLe:poscope, thou single Co.” 


He is this, and more—his pathos is the purest that actor 
or author ever imagined; he deals not with the lacera- 
tions and burstings of the heart,—the storms of the soul 
are not for him,—it is in the subdued sighings of a broken 
spirit, in the half, yet ill-suppresed wailing of affliction, 
that his power is pre-eminent. Who has forgotten his 
Mons. Mallet ? who would if he could forget it? His remi- 
niscences of grandeur in Morhleu carry us away at once 
from farce; we forget the poor barber, in the high-minded 
philosopher; for such he is, and such are all, who “ by 
enduring conquer their fate.” His burst of tenderness 
in the Yorkstire gambler, is another exquisite instance of 
his mastery over the human heart ; the outery at mention 
of his mother and sister is like the gushing of astream 
from a rock; flowing the press from the sterility of its 
source, the barrenness of all that surrounds Se 
.L.R. 








THE STAGE AND GOOD ACTING. 





Dear Mr Tatier,—! often lament having seen 
a great deal too much all over this world of ours: 
I lament it now that I want to sit down at home, 
and make myself as happy and content as possible. 
But alas! in those very things that touch me most, 
and interfere with my existence almost every hour 
of it, Tam constantly fretted by thick-coming and 
very oderous comparisons. O this same comparison 
it is, that does or undoes the effect of Pring me 
sublunary efforts, I wish I could forget conveni- 
ently; if | could, I would be the most honeyed of 
eulogists, for I have a very sincere pleasure in find- 
ing out and speaking with all my heart of what 
appears to me excellence. I have, I believe, given 
you some idea that I feel we possess a country un- 
rivalled on earth for its beauty, its comfort, and its 
intrinsic worth,—reckening it by the acre. This 
precious garden is deeply hinge by a golden bor- 
der,— our commerce; and thickly set with diamond 
stars,—our cities! I am afraid I shall never get 
safely through this brilliant trope, without a chemical 
process ; so I shall at once burn the diamonds, and 
reduce them to coal, which comes nearer to common 
earth; and leaving the sylvan shades of my garden, 
where I have been sauntering, from fragrance to 
fragrance, once more imagine myself where I am, in 
Regent-street, in the heart of this vast (black) dia- 
mond star of ours, which, by its vivid lights, dazzles 





the imagination, and-almost tempts one not to look 
critically into its dark and defective ‘settings,’ or 
those certain flaws, perhaps inseparable from such 
mighty masses .of fiddlestick’s-end. [I have run up 
to town just to see what the small theatres are about, 
shake a friend or two by the hand, who, like Sterne’s 
starling, ‘can’t get out,” and look about me, that I 
may be certain that it is the identical place it was 
six weeks ago;—one cannot be too sure—who will 
recognise old Charing Cross? Would that our moral 
uglinessess, our hunchbacks of fancy, were as effec- 
tually beautified and made straight—as the Strand! 
I have very lately, however, levelled my pickaxe at 
some of these deformities in our highways of plea- 
sure; | fear, to no purpose, while there are so many 
who are intent on plastering up these old tenements, 
instead of helping me to pull them down. Clear a 
spacious — and build up something purely Gre- 
cian, or Gothic, or anything rather than the con- 
temptible jumble we have! 

This precious jumble is our Stage! At this mo- 
ment there seems a calm, the puffs of the three 
great houses are lulled, and the little ones strut forth 
to swell their hour, in bills whose length and 
breadth rivals the good taste of the endless big ones. 
There is much in a Bill !—a ‘house bill,’ as the poor 
women say who besiege you under the Piazzas, or 
in Wych-street, the Haymarket, Strand, or over 
Westminster-bridge. Let me see,— what clever 
changes from red to black! the little people ‘in 
small, the big ones, or stars, in capitals! Next divi- 
sion, nineteen songs,—notes of admiration, five ba- 
kers’ dozens!!! In half an hour I get to ‘ Vivat 
Rex,’ and no ‘money returned.’ Well, that’s no 
mistake, and needs no note of admiration. Thad 
set down ‘ What is She At,’ in the Strand, as the 
dullest abortion it is possible to conceive; but I bow 
to the superior good sense of all the weakly critics 
on theatricals. What a mistaken goose I am—'tis 
excellent—good, i’faith—very amusing ! and not a 
bit too long—only lasts two hours and a half; and 
then consider what fine Spanish dresses ! But then 
Waylett, and Frazer, and Chapman, and Mattley, gave 
us some pretty songs, and duets, and trios, &c. ; and 
Williams infused some little drollery into Don Caesar, 
in spite of the compiler; and Waylett, ever intel- 
ligent, gave a faint shade of interest to the insipidity 
of her Abigail. Yes, truly; but I will, in musing me- 
lancholy, pick out the plums, not only of this piece, 
but of this whole pudding,—the theatre, which, with 
some good point or other, make one forget the utter 
dullness of these inspired authors. Give me a snnple 
ballad by Mrs W., and her clever arch vivacity, 
which no improbable nonsense of her part can de- 
stroy. Mitchell and Williams are both clever men, 
and comic; and Rede has good things in him, if ‘he 
won't let himself be dragged away too far out of the 
forcible into rant. * Those lovely eyes’ of Honey go 
straight to one’s heart; that sweetly radiant’ face 
nature bas blessed her with, is not isolated. She 
has taste and sense with it: she spoke, and was 
dressed well; or not e’en those ‘ eyes’ could tieone 
to her long. Mrs Chapman shews some talent. 
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If the rest have any ‘ speculation” in them, let it 
appear! It will give me more pleasure to say so, 
than to point out glaring defects. I do not except 
Mr Abbott, who is much farther off being a good 
actor in 1832 than he was in 1820! I am truly sorry 
for it, Here is.one of thosé. examples where a man has 
almost every requisite, except the master one—deli- 
cacy and naman of conception—the bold confidence 
that might lend a brilliancy, here only makes coarse- 
ness more glaring; so much so, that of the two I'd 
rather take Forrester’s chance, absurdly out of 
keeping as itis. J would ask, before the curtain 
drops here, what has become of that other lovely 
clever creature, Miss Crisp? I would walk to the 
East London Theatre to see that girl; not only is 
she the most beautiful woman (not even excepting 
Honey) on the stage, but she has that within her, 
or Tam mistaken, ‘ which passeth show,’ and will 
confirm her favourable debut. I intended to have 
gone round and have borne the senseless and ago- 
nising whining at the Olympic, the false and stupidly 
eked out distress of the Haymarket, for the sake of 
the plums to be picked out here and there, but must 
defer it, as well as a peep at the Coburg and Surrey ; 
meantime let me conjure the spirit of Vestris, whe- 
ther driving her pretty little phaeton in such good 
taste, lounging on her ottoman, or skipping over 


. La Belle Assemblée, to bethink her of what we lose 


in her dignified retreat from nightly toils. Thou 
clever creature, we should kill thee with kindness ! 
but as the cholera hag driven thee from. Liverpool, 
au nom de dieu! égayer nos ennuis—cast about—- 
collect thy kindred spirits, and give us rather any 
* Devils’ or revels, than those poor ones that now 
whine with such heart-rending insipidity in thine 
own laughter-loving Olympic! Shake, we beseech 
thee, the blue devils out of daddy, Liston— Reeve is 
but a counterfeit of brass, to that dear face of gold 
—O Liston! Liston! what sHaux we do when thy 
gravity ceases to make us split our sides! —when in 
a fit of dignity you bury it in some suburban yilla, 
for any ollie graver burial I will not even imagine ! 
No live—live on the boards to see us rather all under 
the sod—-so shall we be sylarédl te only sorrow you 
can. possibly have in store for us! is thought 
has absolutely made me sad!—Let me reflect—-is 
there no hope? is true humour nowhere to be found 
embodied on the stage after that gloomy day !—are 
we to be reduced to making faces and jack-pudding 
tricks of arms and legs as a laughter-killing suc- 
cedaneum ?— Forbid it 1, forbid it Wilkinson— 
trust, to. your own conceptions, and don’t be led 
away by the makers of Hood's Comic Annual— 
Williams and Mitchell. too—go on and prosper, 
dry up, that’s fellows, those ti. -rible lachry- 
mose streams of brine that flow from the Conscript’s 


. Sister, and a Rent Day! 


Heat or Park Lane. 
[We differ from our Hermit here and there, both 
in his praises and his censutes; but there is nothing 
involving life or death, and we Care trot to dispute 
about trifles, Ed. Tat ] 





NEW READING OF A PASSAGE IN 

SHAKSPEARE'S HAMLET,” oe 
WueEw about eight years ago I made the works of 
Shakspeare my study, I discovered many verbal 
inaccuracies and erroneous readings, mistakes, I 
conceive, of the press, obscuring many beautiful 
passages, of which I regret that fdid not then take 
a particular account. The’ following is oné which 
at this moment occurs to my recollection; Hamlet 
says, in his reflections,on Yorick’s skull: * Alas! 
poor Yorick!—l1 knew. him, Horatio; a fellow of 
infinite jest; of most excellent faney; he hath borne 
me on his back a thousand times; and now, how 
abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge rises 
at it. Here hung those lips that I have kissed I 
know not how oft.’ &c. 

It does not require much discrimination to dis- 
cover how inaccurately the above passage is printed, 
and that it should run thas; *‘ He hath borne me on 
his back a thousand time! and now—(how abhorred 
in my imagination it is —my gorge rises at it) here 
hung those lips that I have kissed, I know not bow 
oft.’ . For it is evident that it is not the recollection 
of having been borne upon his back, but of having 
kissed the lips, now turned to corruption, which in 
contemplating Yorick’s skull excited so much dis- 
gust in the mind of Hamlet. And’ yet I believe our 
best tragedians have followed the former erroneo 
rendering of the passage. M. 








THEATRICALS. 
Haymarket, 
THE PEER AND THE PEASANT. 
Mr Mowcrierr’s new comedy under the above 
title, is an instance of misdirected talent. “What is 
tolerable about it'would be better ‘as part of a farce, 
and the rest,—the clap-traps, stale as they are worth- 
less and nauseating, the improbable incidents and 
situations, might be advantageously dispensed with 
altogether: The author seems to have written in 
forgetfulness of the nature and requirements’ of 
genuine comedy ; but with an over-livély recollec- 
tion of the labours of various ilustrious forgotten, 
who contrived dutitig the slumber of taste to'snatch 
a fleeting popularity, ‘Valuable only for thé pence 
jt brought them ; but these days are gone'by. Jolin 
Bull is still very fond of repeating his'own praises, 
but the ascendancy of a better taste ‘at the theatres 
now renders an audience impatient of ‘their repeti- 
tion there ; and when the phrases about ‘a Briton’s 
heart,” *a British merchant's honour,” &c! begiti ‘to 
shew their heads, people get uneasy in their’ seats, 
and instinctively look at their watches, and think of 
their hats. ‘ ve oe 
We shall describe the plot as’briefly as possible, 
premising that we may be wrong in a fact or two. 
At the commencement of the play, Lord Norman- 
ceiir (Mr Cooper), ‘the “heir to @ splendid’ fortune 
and estate, is lately returned from foreign travel ; 
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and Mr Bullion (Mr Younge), a rich merchant, his 
guardian, is about to put him in full personal .pos- 
session. Bullion is desirous of bringing about a 
marriage between his daughter, Albina (Miss 
Smithson) and Lord Normanceur, but the latter, .a 
man somewhat cynical, romantic, proud of ancestry, 
and feeling contempt for commercial consequence, 
damps bis hopes in that way, by the chilling forma- 
juy of his manner. A féte got up by Albina, is a 
failure as regards his Lordship, who, disgusted by 
the sophistications of town life in general, retires to 
the country, there to find something more pure and 
consonant to his wishes. Albina also goes into the 
country, to the cottage of Farmer and. Dame Kent 
(Mr Webster and Mrs Tayieure) the parents of 
Miss Sydney Kent (Miss Tay!or), her companion and 
confident, and who in her absence does honours 
of her father’s house. Lord Normanceur assumes a 
rustic dress, and the name of Clarence; Albina 
too does the like ; they meet in their respective dis- 
guises, and unknowing of each other's real condi- 
tion in life, become attached and are married. 
Meantime, matters go ,wrong with Bullion; his 
commercial speculations fail, and his only hope is in 
the chance of the marriage taking place between 
his daughter and the nobleman; this’ is dashed 
away by a letter received from her, announcing her 
marriage with Clarence. Fresh losses oblige Bul- 
lion to reveal his actual] situation to the guests at 
his house, among whom are Lord Slangton (Mr 
Brindal) a fop, of whom we have the prototype in 
the School for Coquettes ; General Cutler (Mr Strick- 
land), a would-be wit, Sir Phenias Dallaway (Mr 
Vining) an Irishman, a fashionable indolent, longing 
for ‘a sensation ;’ The Dowager Duchess of Ayleton 
(Mrs W. Clifford), a lady who diverts the ennui of 
existence by always being ill, and who declares that 
if one were always well, it would be impossible to 
live; and Lady Penalmack (Mrs T. Hill), a° bird of 
kindred feather; these are all summarily informed 
that their absence is desirable, and after remarks 
and sarcasms suitable to their characters, they seve- 
rally take their leave. These people are not, how- 
ever, alike worthless, for the Irishman feels ‘ a sen- 
sation” of commiseration for his host, and as the 
faithful Miss Kent also gives him ‘a sensation’ of 
love for her, he quits the house to raise something to- 
wards averting the calamity. But we must return to 
the country again, to relate that when Lord Norman- 
ceur, as Clarence, had privately married Albina, 
supposing her to be the daughter of Farmer Kent, 
he gave her a draft for 50001, to. be applied to the 
service of her parents; and we may as well bring 
in here,—that Lord Normanceur’s life is attempted 
during this country adventure, by Blackthorn (Mr 
Gallot), a poacher, at the incitement of Vaughan 
(Mr Bartlett), his cousin and heir to his title,—a 
man previously stained with all the vices of the 
gambler and the profligate, and therefore ‘ cut’ by 
all bis connections. dlbina hearing of her father’s 
distresses, repairs to town, and there finds, her 
father in the custody of two bailiffs. On ascer- 


agreeably to, the inattention to common-life prac- 

tices, which practices the professes to 

imitate, hands them the draft for 5000/., and so 
bars that claim. At this juncture, Vaughan enters, 
and seeing or hearing of the draft, and supposing 
Lord Normanceur to be dead, boldly accuses Bul- 
lion of committing a forgery. To rebut the charge 
Bullion asks the bailiffs for the cheque, which they 
return him, and he delivers it to Vaughan, Vaughan 
puts it.in his pocket, Bullion making no remonstranee, 
but heroically determining to make himself a sacri- 
fice rather than betray his daugbter, who, his mind 
misgives him, has been tempted by the prospect of 
relieving him to forge the cheque. Vaughan informs 
them of Lord Normanceur's death and of his own 
succession. This, however, turns out to be a migr 
take ; an unexpected visiter enters, his face and part 
of his person concealed by the jacket of the poacher. 
The apparition is, in fact, Lord Normanceur, who, 
it appears, worsted the poacher, against whom his 
own pistol took mortal effect. Of course the mys- 
teries are now speedily dissipated ; the cheque is 
avowed, Vaughan confesses his guilt, Albina disco- 
vers her husband to be a lord,—he, his wife to be 
a merchant’s daughter; the Irishman arrives suc- 
cessful from his errand, and Bullion’s losses turn out 
to have been exaggerated, That there may be no ex- 
ception to the general happiness, Lord Normancaur — 
promises to settle a competency upon Vaughan, who is 
thereby so much the better for his assassination 
scheme. 

In detailing the plot we bave had no occasion 
to mention a Bosra character, Theophilus Mut+ 
tlebury, Esq. (Mr Harley), a cockney liveryman, 
swelled with a sense of past foretastes of approach- 
ing dignity, and who visits his country relations, 
(the Kents), to show-off his civic importance. The 
rosy charms of Peggy Appleby (Mrs Humby), are 
too much for him, and spite of all whispexings from 
‘dignity’ he courts and eventually marries her. 
This part, on which the author seems to have ex- 
pended most of his skill, but which .bas, nothing 
essentially to do with the plot, is, in point of fact, 
the main support of the piece, and suppressed many 
an incipient symptom of impatience. It is highly 
amusing, and is made to tell for its full value by the 
very clever acting of Harley. ' 

In conclusion we may observe, that the piece is not 
without marks of the clever author of Don Giovanni 
and 7om and Jerry, but we fear that success jn such 
productions may generally be held as disqualifying 
from success in regular comedy, which is less tole- 
rant of extravagances, and demands more attentiog 
to probabilities, a greater elevation of style and sen- 
timent, and a closer resemblance to actual life and 
circumstances. 

Opposition to the piece broke out occasionally 
during the performance, and at the close the an- 
nouncement of its repetition was hailed by mingled 
noises, in which, disapprobation had, at least, an 
equal share. 

On Thursday this comedy was repeated, and went 





taining the amount of their demand, 40001, she, 





off better, but it was not announced for repetition. 
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English Opera, Olympic. 
CUPID. 

When the play bills the other-day announced 
that the little Protean God had in 5ne of his game- 
some caprices lent his ‘ bow and quiver full of arrows,’ 
and even his wings, to John Reeve, everybody com- 
mended his godship’s cunning in intrusting his light 
artillery to a quarter so sure of making all his darts 
hit, and gaining new votaries to his mother and 
partner, the laughter-loving dame. To complete 
the joke, and aid the same purpose, the latter con- 
sented to appear as Mrs C. Jones, and easily per- 
suaded her husband to personate 0. Smith. The 
god of war for once became Bland, and the graces 
figured d l’antique, in the persons of Misses Novello, 
Goward and Appleton. The old legends of Mars 
and Venus, and Cupid and Psyche, were kept in 
view ; those realities of fiction being shadowed under 
the names of Corporal Marsden, Mr, Mrs, and 
Master Smith, and the lovely Miss Slykey, (Miss 
Ferguson) a master tailor’s daughter. Our report 
relateth not in detail the whimsicalities to which 
these metamorphoses gave place, contenting itself 
with stating that pun and parody were the order of 
the night, that Mars sang the Tyrolean with so much 
gravity, as to leave but little to the spectators ; that 
Oapia drank brandy and water ‘ as natural as life,’ 
and “finally danced on a sunflower, so much in the 


| manner of Taglioni, that they who had not seen that 


most ethereal of dancers, declared it impossible that 
anything could exceed in its own way the lusty graces 
of her present frolicsome imitator ; so little were they 
conscious of the graces of which they were bereeved. 
In fine, though all his coadjutors, male and female, 
performed ably, Cupid, as is his wont wherever he 
goes, was the acknowledged master, and at eyery 
motion of limb or muscle levied contributions of 
laughter, enough to dissipate a host of indigestions. 

Mr Haynes Bayly, we understand, was accessory 
to these proceedings. 


Coburg Theatre. 
THE TOWER OF NESLE, OR THE DARK GONDOLA. 
Tuis drama, which is certainly one of the most 
fearful interest we ever recollect to have witnessed, 
possesses great originality both of conception and 
execution; its plot, though intricate, is so inge- 
niously developed, and runs with such a continuity 
of exciting and highly-wrought incidents, that its 
extreme length is not dreamt of ; nor are its horrors 
made so much to pall upon the sense as Coburg 
madnesses are wont to do,. Our readers are proba- 
bly aware that the exploits of Margaret, Duchess of 
Burgundy and Queen of France, the heroine of this 
drama, are historical facts, and arose principally out 
of the self-willedness and over-indulgence of a san- 
guine temperament, superinduced by the horrid des- 
potism of the times, and the customary licking of 
royal boots and shoes, to which the governed were 
at that period too prone. She stopped at nothing 
short of the gratification of her brutal sensations, 
and immolated her victims with a cold-bloodedness 
which none but a Queen, conscious of the extent of 





her power, could ever havé thought of. From con- 
stant adulation and excessive flattery, which her 
high station alone had brought about, she believed 
herself to possess the right to make use of and then 
destroy any man her royal fancy pitched upon. 
She was out of the reach of humanity end iis im- 
pulses, and looked upon her tecklessness as so 
much right; and flatterers and a court were not 
the things to disabuse her of such ideas. 

Her first crime, it appears, was to induce her 
lover, Leyonnet de Bournonville, to murder her 
father, on the ground of his being averse to their 
intimacy; and to that circumstance she imputes 
her appalling catalogue of crimes, in the which will 
be found the murder of her two sons (one of whom 
we believe she admitted to her bed, the other as her 
secret lover), and the attempted murder of Leyon- 
net, her husband, (the father of the two young men). 
It must be understood that she: does not know 
either one or the other, in their several relations to 
her, but meets with them accidentally, she having 
been separated from Leyonnet many years; the 
children were given by the Queen into the hands of 
a murderer, but he, unlike his mistress, having sonic 
little humanity about him, only exposed them on 
the steps of Notre Dame, and gave out that they 
were destroyed. He first took care to make a mark 
upon each of their shoulders, by which they were 
oltimately recognised. The principal feature in the 
piece, and that which is so ingeniously contrived, is 
the power Buridan (another name Leyonnet is known 
by) has over the Queen, without her knowing him. 
He was present at the murder of Phillipe d’Aulnay 
in the tower of Nesle, who, before he died, drew 
blood from his arm, and wrote upon’ Buridan's 
tablets, ‘ I am murdered by Queen Margaret.” This 
he uses for the purpose of ambition, and succeeds 
in obtaining from the Queen, who is then Regent, 
an order for the arrest of her Prime Minister, and 
consequently the elevation of himself in his: stead: 
During the time of the execution of the Queen’s 
orders by Buridan, she contrives to possess herself 
of the tablets through the weakness of Gaultier, 
Phillipe’s brother, to whom they have been entrusted 
by Buridan, and tears out the fatal leaf written in 
Phillipe's blood, the only evidence, ‘as she supposes, 
existing against her. then gives:Gauitier orders 
for his (Bwridan’s) immediate arrest, denouncing 
him as the murderer of Phillipe d’Aulnay, his: bro- 
ther. Here a most effective scene occurs. Buridan 
is seen chained to a stone by the arms and legs, so 
that it is with difficulty he can moves the Queen 
enters, and taunts him on the’ and 
misery of his situation, whem he: to recount 
the adventures of his former life, which so much 
interests her, that on his begging her to remove one 
of the chains which fasten his arm, she does it 
instantly. He proceeds with his ‘nafrative; she 
becomes more and more interested, and by degrees 
he is entirely unloosed. Here he tells her he has 
in his possession a letter, in her own hand, contain- 
ing an account of the murder of her father, in the 
which her participation in the crime is admitted ; 
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and that unless she restores him to equal power in 
the state with herself, he will use it against her. He 
is raised again to power and fortune, and _ rides on 
the left of the King Louis X, on his public entry 
into Paris. He enquires after his children, and 
discovers them to be Phillipe and Gaultier, and 
Lastens t6 the tower of Nesle, where he knows an 
appointment has been made between Gaultier and 
the Queen for the last time. He comés in at the 
window instead of the door, and finds the Queen 
there alone; and while they are consoling them- 
selves that they have one hope left, and bright 
prospects still before them, in the possession of one 
child, Gaultier rushes in, covered with wounds; 
the wretched woman had stationed her murderers 
outside the door, for the purpose Of assassinating 
Buridan, and they had plunged their daggers into 
the breast of her son. 

Such are the leading features of the plot. Mr 
Davidge is very successful in his translations of 
new French dramas: it will be remembered he first 
introduced Victorine and Dominique, which were 
subsequently adopted by almost every minor theatre 
in London ; and this we think equal if not superior 
to any. Miss Watson is utterly incapable of a cha- 
racter of such magnitude as the Dosen. She literally 
scteamed the part through. What a Queen Mar- 
garet would Fanny Kemble have made! Mr G. 
Bennett, as the hero, supported the piece in 


fine energetic style; and we hope, from this admi- 
rable performance, to see him soon occupying a 


more elevated station than any he has hitherto 
attained. He is one of those many actors who 
require good parts, in order that his abilities may 
have fair play. In some characters, the talents even 
of a Kean would be out of place, and the effect he 
might create be no greater than that of a Mason or 
a Duruset. S. W.H. 





TararricarsGeneraLty.—As the time of open- 
ing the giant-houses approaches, reports take a cha- 
racter of certainty, as to who is to amuse and who 
distress us. At Covent Garden we hear, among the 
new engagements, of Jones, who will be welcomed 
as an old favourite, whose place had not been filled 
up. Madame Malabran, we have understood, has 
engagements abroad, incompatible with one in 
London; and as nothing has lately been said about 
her, we fear the report of her engagement at Covent 
Garden originated on slight grounds. Some recruits 
have been raised from the Strand Theatre. Forrester, 
an actor of merit, possessing many personal advan- 
tages; one who always makes the most of his mate- 
rials, and who merits success by his unremitting 
efforts to deserve it. Mitchell, admirable in certain 
parts, knowing horse-jockies, timid cockneys, and, 
generally, characters requiring dry or quaint humour. 

We hear that Mrs Honey, also of the Strand, has 





offers from Drury; we hope they are liberal ones. 
We suggest a line from Spenser, as a guide,— 


* A dram of sweet is worth a pound of sour.’ 


En passant let us observe that these defalcations, 
with others reported, will rob Mrs Waylett’s theatre 
of many of her attractions; but the provinces are said 
to be rich, and judging from the past, she knows 
both how and who to select; besides she has still 
the great attraction—herself. The management of 
her theatre has been on the whole, excellent: well- 
selected pieces and abundance of novelties have 
offered opportunities to the performers to display 
their peculiar talents to the best advantage; this 
has not only been of service to them, as shewn in 
the above engagements, but is a strong argument 
against the monopolies. Drury-lane opens on the 
22d,—this day week: Macready of course takes the 
lead. Tiernan, the actor, from Edinburgh is as a 
substitute for Wallack : we have heard favorably of 
his talents, Phillips, we believe, is to be there, 
Braham also, and Mrs and Mr Wood. The English 
Opera Company close their season at the Olympic 
next Friday; they have been more prosperous 
lately. Madame Vestris will shortly after com- 
mence; her company strengthened by the acces- 
sion of Mrs Orger. A taking novelty will be played 
the first night. The Haymarket will continue open, 
we suppose, some time longer, to make the most 
of the * Hunchback,’ the ‘ Rent Day,’ *Second 
Thoughts,’ and Mr Collins: the ‘ Seraskier,’ in *The 
Siege of Belgrade,’ is to be his next character; and 
Miss Mattley, from the Strand, is to appear there in 
the same opera. The Surrey re-ope ; this evening. 


—————— Ee 
THE ACTING DRAMA. 
Now in a Course of Publication, 


OXBERRY'’S NEW ENGLISH DRAMA. 
No. 120, ISABELLA; as now acted at the Theatres Royal, with a 
Portrait of the late Mrs Siddons as Isabella, engraved by Cook, rom 
an original Painting by Hamilton. Also No. 119, containing the FAIR 
PENITENT—Miss Fanny Kemble as Calista, Price 1s. fine editions, 
with roof Prints, 2s.; also, Proofs alone on royal 4to, 3s., or on India 
pense, 4s. each ; engraved by H. R. Cook, from an original Drawing 
J, Jenkins. 

8 Any of the former Numbers of * Work — now be had, 
either fine or common rv. As also the following Pays, &c. 

The Rent Day, a Domestic Drama, 3s. by Do Jerrold.—-My 
Wife or My Place, a }’etite C dy, by Sh yy 2s. 6d. 
—Ihe Pledge, or Castilian Honour, a mage Drama, with an illumi- 
hative Preface, by Mr Kenney, 8vo, 3s.—Nettlewig Hall, or Ten to 
One, a Musical Farce, 4 be M. Westmacott, 8vo. 2s.—A Day after 
the Wedding, or a Wife's First Lesson, by Mrs C. Kemble, 2s.— Plot 
and Counter-Plot; or the Portrait of Michael Cervantes, by Mr C. 

Lottery Ticket and the Lawyer's Clerk, by Samuel 

Beazley, 2s.—The Miller and his Men, 1 Be Pocock, 2s.—Slee 
Walker, or Which is the Lady? W. C. Oulton, 2.—Chip of the Old 
Block, or the Village Festival, by T. P. Knight, 2s.—Darkness Visible, 
by Theodore Hook, 2°.— Killing no Murder, by Theodore Hook, 2s.— 

Moon Sees Masks, or Wonders Outwondered, six Plates, 1s. plain, 
Is. 6d. coloured.—The Lioness’s Ball, six Plates, Is. plain, Is. 6d, 
coloured.—The Cat’s Concert, or Grimalkin’s Disasters, embellished 
with fourteen E vings, Is. plain, or Is. 6d. coloured.— Puss in Boots, 
eight Plates, Is. — 
ings, Is. each 








es’ Grand Gala, two Parts, twelve Engray- 
plain, Is. 6d. coloured.—The Fairy, eight Plates, 1s.— 
juror, five Plates, 1s.—Little Thumb, seven Plates, Is.— 
Eveni ecteations, pour passer le temps, by Mrs Pilkington, Is. 6d. 
—I re imen of a new Jest Book, Is. 6d. 
by StMPKIN. and MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall court; 
C. CHAPPLE, Royal Library, Pall Mall; and all , News- 
men, &c. 
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